de Waal Retires in Houston; 
Operating Changes Announced 


Roland de Waal, general man- 
ager for our lines in Texas and 
Louisiana with headquarters in 
Houston, retired March 31, after 
46 years of railroad service. 

Named to succeed de Waal was 
G. W. Kelly who was formerly 
assistant general manager. 

L. R. Smith, formerly superin- 
tendent of Pacific Lines’ Portland 
Division, has moved to Houston to 
take over the assistant general man- 
ager’s post. 

A. W. Kilborn, who was super- 
intendent of the Tucson Division, 
Pacific Lines, has been appointed 
to succeed Smith at Portland. 


D. R. Kirk, Jr., formerly sup- 


G. W. KELLY 
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ROLAND de WAAL 


erintendent of the Houston Divi- 
sion, has moved to the Tucson Di- 
vision in Arizona as superinten- 
dent. 

de Waal started his railroad 
carcer as a fireman for the old 
Galveston Harrisburg & San An- 
tonio Railway in 1912. He worked 
as an engineer, traveling engineer 
and general road foreman prior to 
his appointment as assistant super- 
intendent at Victoria in 1940, He 
later served as assistant superin- 
tendent and superintendent at En- 
nis before his transfer to San An- 
tonio as superintendent in 1947, 
He went to Houston as assistant 
general manager in 1954 and was 
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LR. SMITH 


named general manager in 1955. 

Kelly began his career as yard 
clerk at San Antonio in 1918. He 
worked as a yardmaster at Luling, 
Glidden, Ennis and San Antonio 
prior to his promotion to assistant 
terminal trainmaster at Houston in 
1936. He held positions of train- 
master, assistant supervisor of 
wages and assistant manager of 
personnel prior to his appointment 
as terminal superintendent in 1947. 
He was named assistant general 
manager in 1955. 


Started at Stockton 


Smith started with SP as a sig- 
nal helper at Stockton in 1925. 
He served in various engineering 
positions on the Western Divi- 
sion prior to his transfer to the 
General Office in San Francisco as 
appropriations clerk. In 1942 he 
was named assistant trainmaster 
on the Portland Division. He was 
division examiner, trainmaster 
and assistant superintendent prior 
to his appointment as superintend- 
ent in 1955. 
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A. W. KILBORN 


D. R. KIRK 


Kilborn started with our Com- 
pany in 1936 as a fireman on the 
Portland Division. In 1942 he 
moved to the Los Angeles Division 
as assistant trainmaster. He served 
as trainmaster on the Western and 
Portland Divisions and as assist- 
ant superintendent on the Tucson 
Division before being appointed 
Shasta Division superintendent in 
1955. He was named superintend- 
ent of the Tucson Division last 
year. 

Kirk entered our service in 1936 
as a laborer in the Wood Preserv- 
ing Works at Houston. After serv- 
ing in various clerical positions, he 
transferred to the Houston Divi- 
sion in 1942. He served in the 
superintendent’s office and in the 
Claim Department at Houston. He 
was assistant trainmaster, train- 
master, senior assistant superin- 
tendent-Houston Terminals, assist- 
ant superintendent at San Antonio 
and superintendent of Houston 
Terminals prior to his appointment 
as superintendent of the Houston 
Division last year. 
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California Commissioners 


Commend Efforts to Cut 
Unused Passenger Service 


STRONGLY-WORDED dissent to a 
split decision by the Califor- 
nia Public Utilities Commission 
which criticized Southern Pacific 
passenger policies has been 
handed down by C. Lyn Fox, 
president of the commission. He 
was joined by Commissioner 
Matthew J. Dooley, who had pre- 
sided over the SP hearings. 
Earlier the three-to-two major- 
ity of the commission had denied 
SP’s applications to discontinue 
the little-used West Coast, operat- 
ing between Sacramento and Los 
Angeles, and a San Francisco- 
Sacramento local, while permitting 
the abandonment of another Sac- 
ramento-San Francisco local. 


Commends SP 

The dissenting opinion said 
Southern Pacific “is to be com- 
mended rather than con- 
demned for initiating econo- 
mies designed to reduce its 
out-of-pocket loss and thus en- 
able it to continue on a reason- 
able basis a public passenger 
service which will mect the 
public need and convenience 
as demonstrated by present 
usage. 

“There comes a time when those 
charged with the responsibility of 
regulating public utilities should 
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face up to the facts of change and 
act with objectivity and reason. 
That time has arrived in the State 
of California.” 

Fox asserted that the opinion 
handed down by California PUC 
“unjustly besmirches the integrity 
of the applicant.” 


Broad Generalities 


He declared that “to charge that 
evidence by one party lacks in- 
tegrity, without citing specific 
evidence from the record to sub- 
stantiate such charge, in my opin- 
jon, does violence to the objective 
weighing of evidence and thus to 
the legislative and judicial respon- 
sibilities of this Commission.” 

The Commission president 
said the majority opinion 
“deals in broad generalities, 
fails 10 eile specific evidence 
...» to support such generali- 
lics” and “imposes upon ap- 
plicant personal views and 
philosophies, irrespective of 
facts as presented in these pro- 
ceedings.” 

Fox said that our West Coast 
trains, operating ‘overnight be- 
tween Sacramento and Los An- 
geles, hauled a daily average of 
less than one busload of through 
passengers in each direction. In 
addition an average of about 18 
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passengers ride these trains daily 
in each direction between interme- 
diate poinis. According to esti- 
mates of Commission staff engi- 
neers our railroad lost $10.26 on 
each revenue passenger carried the 
entire distance. We estimated this 
loss at $27. 


Eight Points 

The dissent declared that the 
majority opinion “ignores uncon- 
troverted evidence;” that it “erro- 
neously declares” applicant’s evi- 
dence lacks integrity; that it 
“unwisely rejects” workable sub- 
stitute service plans; that it 
“quotes voluminously” where the 
record discredits Southern Pacific 
but “skips lightly over details” fa- 
vorable to the railroad. 

Enlarging on specific points, the 
dissent said the majority opinion: 

(1) “Ignores uncontro- 
verted evidence presented hy 
both applicant and the staff, 
where such evidence tends to 
support applicant’s position 
and emphasizes evidence that 
lends to discredit applicant’s 
presentation.” After reviewing 
declining patronage, the dis- 
sent asserts, “It is logical to 
assume the reduction in serv- 
ice and advertising expenses 
came after and as a result of 
the diminution in traffic.” 

(2) “Accepts as reasonable staff 
estimates of results of operation 
without adequate resolution of 
substantial differences, when such 
staff estimates bolster the major- 
ity opinion.” The dissent points 
out that “to credit as revenue the 
use by a non-paying passenger of 
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a seat that otherwise would go un- 
used, in my opinion, violates all 
concepts of economics.” 

(3) “Erroneously declares that 
evidence presented by applicant 
‘is exaggeraled lo a great extent 
and lacking in integrity.” I have 
heen unable to find in the record 
any evidence indicating, in the 
slightest degree, any lack of integ- 
rity in applicant’s presentation. 
The presiding commissioner . . . 
found no lack of integrity in their 
development and presentation.” 

(4) “Unwisely rejects workable 
staff recommendations for ade- 
quate substitute passenger train 
service to replace West Coast 
Trains Nos. 59 and 60.” 

(5) “Quotes voluminously 
from the record where the ree- 
ord tends io disercdit appli- 
cant but skips lightly over de- 
tails of the record when such 
details tend to support appli- 
cant’s position. The majority 
opinion states in one short 
paragraph the position taken 
hy freight shippers,” and says 
these witnesses represent 
scores of firms which ship 
thousands of carloads of 
freight annually. 

(6) “Gives little weight to... 
the terrific impact of competing 


We Want to Run 
Passenger Trains 

See back cover of the Bulletin 
for a reproduction of the adver- 
tisement which we ran in news- 
papers to explain our’ feelings 
concerning passenger service. 
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airlines and buses and of private 
automobiles.” 

(7) “Disregards the abundant 
and adequate alternate services of 
beth competing types of public 
passenger carriers and private 
automobiles.” 

(8) “Ignores the economies 
of the situation in general and 
of California shippers, agri- 
eultural, industrial and gov- 
ernment, in particular.” 

Fox pointed out that, although 
keenly aware that a utility incurs 
an obligation to meet demands of 
public convenience and necessity, 
as an economic factor any deficit 
suffered due to passenger train 
losses must be subsidized by agri- 
cultural, industrial and govern- 
mental shippers. 

He said that in his opinion 
Southern Pacific fully sustained 
the burden of proof that four 
trains between Oakland and Sacra- 
mento and the West Coast over- 
night trains between Sacramento 
and Los Angeles should be aban- 
doned. 


SP Officers Meet 
In San Francisco 

Officers of our company attended 
one of three two-day “Officer Coun- 
cil” meetings in San Francisco on 
March 30-31, April 6-7, and April 
18-14. Sponsored by the Operating 
Department, the series of meetings 
featured talks by our top officers, 
panel discussions, and presenta- 
tions by Drs. John Clark and David 
Freeman of San Francisco State 
College. 

President D. J. Russell was the 
featured luncheon speaker at each 
of the meetings. 
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Our Cover 
Port of Stockton 


N THE great heart of Califor- 

nia—the land of Bret Harte 
and Mark Twain—lies the eco- 
nomic empire of the Central 
Valley. 

There, between the Coast 
Range and the High Sierra, are 
seven million acres of tillable 
land, modern cities, vigorous 
towns and new industries. Its 
fertile acres produce more farm 
products than any other place 
on earth. 

At the gateway to the valley 
is the Port of Stockton, hub of 
a transportation network that 
fans out in all directions, reach- 
ing the farthest points in this 
inland territory. 

We are one of the prime part- 
ners in handling traffic in and 
out of the valley, which serves 
11 states in the West and South- 
west. 

The Port of Stockton is lo- 
cated strategically near the 
head of our San Joaquin Valley 
Route. However, its central lo- 
cation provides direct access to 
Southern Pacific’s other vital ar- 
teries — the Shasta Route to 
Portland and the Pacific North- 
west, the Coast Route to Los An- 
geles, and the Overland Route 
to the East. 

Imports and exports funnel 
through this center of world 
trade and to and from points 
throughout the nation. 


New PMT Terminal 
Opened in Los Angeles 


New Los Angeles torminal of PMT Company features a loading dock 840 feet tong. 
lis one-third mile of parking space on threo sides will spot 154 drucks or frailers. 


pacmec Motor Trucxkinc Com- 

PANY opened the West’s most 
modern truck terminal last month 
in Los Angeles. 

The new terminal, under con- 
struction since last October, has 
130,000 square fect of new build- 
ings added to some 25,000 square 
feet of nearly-new structures. 

Main building of the new all- 
steel-and-concrete construction is 
an 840 by 110-foot truck terminal 
joading dock and canopy con- 
nected to an 80 by 110-foot air- 
conditioned office building. An 80 
by 305-foot truck repair shop has 
been added to complement a re- 
cently built body shop. 

The huge dock has space for 
parking 154 tracks or trailers. It 
is equipped with a 1600-foot 
“Towveyor” system, where vehicles 
move on an endless track shuttling 
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freight quickly between over-the- 
road trucks and city pickup and 
delivery trucks. 

Other features of the new ter- 
minal include a radio dispatching 
system reaching out as far as 25 
miles to the 65 pickup trucks now 
radio equipped; and a pneumatic 
carrier tube system for fast han- 
dling of waybills and freight bills 
around the property. 

Also of interest is a 60-foot elec- 
ironic scale which weighs indi- 
vidual axles or entire loads and 
records weights simultaneously 
three ways — on a dial indicator, 
on overhead lights and on an auto- 
matic prinier which produces offi- 
cial weight tickets on data process- 
ing cards. This scale is believed te 
be the only one of its type in this 
area. 


J. H. Ritter, system manager of 
SP Bulletin 
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SCE CON RENTS 


The terminal is equipped with a 1637-foot "Towveyor” system where 1200 Towveyor 
trucks move on endless track shuttling freight. 


equipment for PMT, headquar- 
tered at San Francisco, coordi- 
nated planning and construction 
of the big terminal with the assist- 
ance of D. J. Hurst, assistant man- 
ager. 

T. T. Edwards is district man- 
ager in charge of PMT’s Southern 
California operations. L. A. Bor- 
ener is assistant manager of equip- 
ment with direct supervision over 
maintenance here. 

Other key personnel to have 


offices at the new terminal are D. 
D. O’Connor, assistant district 
manager for line haul, auto truck- 
away and outlying area opera- 
lions; H. D. Melsheimer, asst. di 
trict manager for city operations; 


.L. C. Van Hyning, district sales 


representative; and 0. M. Mel- 
sheimer, office manager. 

More than 1500 employes en- 
joyed “open house” at the new 
terminal on Sunday, March 15. 


The largest gathering of PMT people anywhere anytime occurred on Sunday, 
March 15, af the safety rally and open house held at the PMT terminal in Los 
Angeles. More than 1500 employes with their families attended to admire the new 
facilities and enjoy the buffet luncheon. 


Lafferty Ends 
47-Year Career 


D. Larrerty, the man who 
4* took a temporary job with 
Southern Pacific 47 years ago but 
stayed to help locate more than 
5,500 new industries along the 
railroad, says he’s now going to 
leave. 
He retired on the last day of 
March as manager of industrial de- 
velopment, Pacifie Lines. 


‘Can't Delay’ 

The record books say the initials 
“C. D.” stand for “Chester D.,” 
but at SP they’ve always meant 
“Can’t Delay” Lafferty. 

Lafferty has been heading SP’s 
efforts to attract new industries 
along its western lines since 1945. 

Another function of the depart- 
ment is the purchase of choice 
property to hold or improve for 
industrial use. This is to insure 
that potentially good industrial 
land isn’t lost to other uses. 

Under Lafferty, the railroad has 
purchased some 5,000 acres of in- 
dustrial property for $17 million. 
The new industries located num- 
ber 5,529, to be exact, and include 
such major installations as paper 
mills, chemical plants, food proces- 
sors and auto assembly plants. 

A major part of Lafferty’s job 
was the making of comprehensive 
studies for potential tenants—sup- 
plying the maps, photos, engineer- 
ing surveys and other information, 
such as local zoning and taxation. 

While Lafferty works at a pace 
not compatible with the customary 
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C. D. LAFFERTY 


concept of the eight-hour day, he’s 
gained over the years the wit and 
wisdom seldom associated with 
business on the run. 

“The businessman,” he  ob- 
serves, “who doesn’t have a sense 
of humor and who doesn’t relax is 
handicapped from the start. He’s 
like the bottom part of a double 
boiler—gets ail steamed up, but 
doesn’t know what’s cooking.” 


Memberships 

Lafferty is a member of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
industrial committee, the Ameri- 
can Industrial Development Coun- 
cil, Society of Industrial Realtors 
and chairman of the industrial de- 
velopment committee of the San 
Francisco Bay Area Council, 

Lafferty started with Southern 
Pacific as a warehouseman in Cor- 
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Hoyt Named To Head 
Industrial Department; 
Other Changes Follow 


OLLOWING the retirement of 
“ C, D. Lafferty as manager of 
industrial development for Pacific 
Lines, several changes were an- 
nounced in the Industrial Depart- 
ment. 

L. E. Hoyt, formerly assistant 
manager, was named to succeed 
Lafferty as manager of industrial 
development. 

D. E. Porter was appointed as- 
sistant manager and I. T. Kearns 
was named assistant to the man- 
ager. 

Appointed industrial agent for 
the Central District was D. T. 
Daggett. 

A. J. Grennan was named as- 
sistant industrial agent. All of the 


vallis, Ore., in 1912, the day after 
he graduated from Oregon State. 
He said he took the job “for just a 
few weeks” while looking around 
to see what he’d really like to do. 


To Open Office 


He worked at various railroad 
jobs for Southern Pacific in the 
Northwest until 1937 when he 
went to San Francisco as an indus- 
trial agent. 

Lafferty says he’s going to open 
a real estate broker’s office in San 
Francisco, specializing in indus- 
trial property, of course. 

“If I feel like it,” promises Laf- 
ferty, “I’ll go to work at 10, take 
a two-hour lunch and quit at 2.” 

Friends say that’s the first prom- 
ise he won’t keep. 
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L. E. HOYT 


above will have their headquarters 
in San Francisco. 

F, L. Schorcht, who was a 
member of the Industrial Depart- 
ment in San Francisco, has been 
transferred to Redding as iraveling 
freight and passenger agent. 

Hoyt joined Southern Pacific in 
1948 as an assistant engineer in the 
Executive Department, San Fran- 
cisco. From 1949 to 1954, he 
served as brakeman on the Shasta 
Division, terminal trainmaster on 
the Rio Grande Di on, assistant 
trainmaster on the Los Angeles Di- 
vision and trainmaster on the West- 
ern Division. 


Served on NWP 
In March of 1954 he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad and 
in August of that year he was 
named assistant to the general man- 
ager, Pacific Lines. He was ap- 
pointed assistant manager of in- 

dustrial development in 1957. 
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There's Uranium : Te 
In Them Thar Hills : ee Tho ore dumped 


from trucks 
N EAR THE west end of a : through grates to 
meadow high in a remote sec- : underground con- 
tion of the Fremont Mountains in veyor belt. A mill 
; worker crushes 
southeast Oregon, men are going larger’ kinks 36 
hundreds of feet into the earth and they will fall 
they are bringing up a grayish through grate 
substance which contains one of openings. 
ihe most vital minerals teday: 
Uranium. 
This ore is being hauled from 
the White King mine by specially- 
designed “belly dump” trucks H 
along private roads to a spanking : 
new $3 million uranium reduction 
mill in the little lumber town of 


At the White King Mine, 15 miles north- Lakeview. i 


west of Lakeview, Oregon, uranium ore is gy hae sal : 
brought up from deep in the earth and ny We NOW: NAVE. QUISE VES 8 ; 


deposited in dump trucks for transport #2 new customer. We haul in the ma- 


Lakeview. At left is Shaft No. 2, which, terials (such as sulphuric acid) 
when completed, will be about 700 feet 


deep. (Continued on page 14) 


Ore is carried 
slowly upward on 
conveyor belt for 
further process- 
ing. More than 
200 feet of con- 
veyor bolt is used 
to hau! ore into 
the mill, 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED TRUCKS HAVE 50-TON CAPACITY. 
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Exterior view of conveyor belts passing through processing units. On platform at 
right are metal containers which will be filled with the finished product—uranium 
oxide — and sent to the Atomic Energy Commission at Grand Junction, Colorado. 


needed at the plant to transform 
the raw ore material into uranium 
oxide, 

Uranium was discovered in the 
mountainous area by a lucky 
“rockhound” about four years ago 
when he was looking for gem speci- 
mens, 

There are two shafts at the 
White King mine. Development 
and mining through the No. 1 


shalt are being carried out on 
three main levels at 70, 160, and 
260 feet below the surface. Plans 
are for the miners to go as deep as 
700 feet in the No. 2 shaft. 

To supplement the underground 
ore production, workers are also 
scooping up ore from the top of 
the ground in an open-pit mining 
operation. The topsoil was re- 
moved by giant caterpillars before 


John Veechies, assistant superintendent of the mill, center, explains some of the 
intricate processes which go into uranium reduction to A! Kusler, left, our district 
freight and passenger agent, and Barry Donnelly, traveling freight and passenger 


agent, both of Klamath Falls, Oregon, 
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Steam bath, anyone? This is “Old Per- 
petual,” an amazing geyser near Lake- 
viow which for as long as anyone can 
remember has been erupting every ten 
seconds, shooting 60 feet in the air for 
five seconds and then subsiding. That 
water is hot, toomsome 200 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 


the uranium lying near the surface 
could be mined. 


Normal mining methods are 
used and there are no unusual 
work hazards. The mining is cur- 
renily being conducted on a 3-shift 
basis, six days a week, The miners 
live in Lakeview and are trans- 
ported to and from their jobs by 
company buses. 

Since uranium ore cannot be 
detected visually, each face of the 
mine is scanned with geiger count- 
ers and samples are removed from 
the mine frequenily. After grind- 
ing and drying, these samples are 
analyzed with a binary scaler, a 
device for determining equivalent 
uranium content. Working faces 
are marked with paint from a 
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spray can, “O” for ore and “W” 
for waste. 

In some areas the ground is so 
solt that spades are used for min- 
ing ore or muck. Mucking ma- 
chines load the mine cars and the 
ore or waste rock is dumped into 
slusher pockets at ihe shaft sta- 
tion for loading into ore buckets 
and hoisting to surface ore bins. 
Small dump trucks then haul the 
ore to nearby stockpiles, where 
dump trucks, with a 50-ton eapac- 
ity, carry the ore to the plant for 
processing. 

An acid leach process is used at 
ithe Lakeview Uranium Reduction 
plant to convert the clayey ore into 
“yellow cake” or uranium oxide. 
The finished product is then sent 
to the Atomic Energy Commission 
at Grand Junction, Colorado. 

‘The first “yellow cake” ship- 
ment from Lakeview was made 
last January 31, and output has 
been steady since. 


Afier a “solvent extraction" process is 
used to extract the uranium oxide from 
the clayey ore, the end result looks like 
spaghetti. This "yellow cake,” containing 
about 80 percent uranium oxide, is dried, 
packed in metal containers and sold to 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 


New System Speeds 
Shop Work at Ogden 


RAINSTORMING, long a familiar 

practice in advertising and 
business circles, has been put to 
work in the field of locomotive 
maintenance. 

The result: Our Ogden shops 
have come up with a new idea in 
locomotive maintenance that has 
increased availability of locomo- 
tives. It’s called the “4-spot sys- 
tem.” 

It came about when Master 
Mechanic Bob Smith called his as- 
sistant Sam Gillespie and the shop 
foremen together for a little brain- 
storming session to sce if some- 
thing could be done to step up 
maintenance. 


Assembly Line 


Relief Foreman Roy McAllister 
came up with the spot system idea 
which is simply bringing the work 
to the men rather than the men to 
the work, 

Like any assembly line setup, 
a locomotive moves to the first 
spot or position and a certain type 
of work is done on it. Then it 
moves to the second spot for addi- 
tional maintenance and so on 
through the four different spots 
with a specific type of work being 
done at each station. 

Added efficiency has come about 
through the use of color. The tools 
and equipment used at each of the 
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Roy MeAllister, machinist and relief fore- 
man, who came up with the 4-spot main- 
tenance idea, picks up same parts from a 
supply locker at one of the four stations. 


four spots are painted a different 
color. In this way no time is 
wasted by the men hunting for the 
right tool to do the job. 

The new system, which was put 
into use the first of February, has 
very materially cut down the time 
required for two-year overhaul, 
annual inspection, and other peri- 
odical maintenance on our diesel 
fleet. The number of units out of 
service for shop attention under 
this new system will be kept below 
10% of the operating fleet, which 
is a very substantial reduction 
under previous practice. 
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Frank H. Coyne, assistant auditor and assistant secretary - 
T&NO, currently on special assignment in San Francisco, was 
elected president of IBM Customer Executive Class at San 
Jose last month. . . . Our El Centro freight offices have move 
to the former passenger depot building. All SP forces there are 
now under one roof... . Salt Lake Division Superintendent 
M. A. McIntyre has been elected 2nd vice president of 
Ogden Chamber of Commerce... . PFE Stores and Car 
Service Departments in Tucson received safety awards for no 
lost-time accidents in 58... . Sacramento Division has been 
extended eastward from vicinity of Lawton to West Reno. . . . 
SP and PE hosted eight teachers at recent Business Education 
Day in Torrance, California. ...T&NO Assistant Superin- 
tendent R. W. Hickman presented short course on rail- 
roading for Southwest Executive Development Program 
at University of Houston. Twenty-five students enrolled 
in the course toured our Englewood Yard. . . . One hun- 
dred and forty persons attended Ogden SP Club-sponsored ex- 
cursion to Reno early this month... . Reports issued recently 
by Car Service Division of Association of American Rail- 
roads show that SP now owns more than 10 per cent 
of the wide-door boxears running on US railroads, and 
just under 7.2 per cent of all boxears. . . . The Shasta, a 
230-foot steam ferry which we operated on San Francisco Bay 
during the 20’s and 30’s, will be running on Oregon’s Willamette 
and Columbia Rivers this summer as a feature of the state’s 
Centennial celebration. ... The Duke and Duchess of Windsor 
departed from our Station in Oakland, March 30 aboard the 
City of San Francisco en route to the east. 
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A Year At Sea 


Adventure Aplenty 
Aboard 36-foot Ketch 


© YOU ever sit around the back 

yard and think regretfully of 
the adventures you could have had 
— but for one reason or another, 
didn’t have? 

Weil, Henry Zuschlag, Jr., 25, 
son of Henry, Sr., PMT checker at 
our new Los Angeles truck ter- 
minal, had a dream, and he put 
his dream into action. He and a 
friend sailed a 36-foot ketch from 
Copenhagen, Denmark, to Long 
Beach, California, requiring more 
than a year to complete the 15,000- 
mile odyssey. 

The two men sold their auto- 
mobiles and pooled their money to 
go to Europe to buy their sturdy 
craft, the Lene. They sailed from 
Copenhagen to Germany, crossed 


Below, the good ship Lene idles at port 
in Copenhagen, Denmark, before the 
two young adventurers take her on her 
long exciting voyage to California, 


eer F OSEEE RORTS TICS 


Aboard the Lene, Henry Zuschlag, Jr. 
sports a full crop of whiskers he grew on 
the trip between Copenhagen and Bar- 
bados, British West Indies. He makes a 
fine looking Viking, doesn't he? 


the North Sea and sailed up the 
Ems River to Delfzijl, Holland. 
After visiting Amsterdam they 
headed for England, where at 
Cowles they were visited by young 
Prince Charles. 

En route from England to 
Portugal, Zuschlag and his friend, 
Robert Skipper, encountered their 
first heavy weather, running into 
storms in the Bay of Biscay. 

“For 46 hours we were doing 11 
knots with only a small staysail 
and nine knots with the bare 
masts,” says Zuschlag (who by 
this time had acquired several 
nautical terms). 

After visiting Leixoes and Lis- 
bon, the twe sailed for Casablanca 
in North Africa and made a final 
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stop at Morocco before setting out 
across the Atlantic. 

The Lene sailed for the Canary 
Islands, following the route of 
Columbus. 

Two Chicago salesmen, Leslie 
Cohn and Joe Murano, joined the 
crew of the Lene at Santa Cruz de 
las Palmas. The salesmen (whose 
story appeared in the March 2 
issue of Lire Magazine) had be- 
come stranded “on the beach” 
without funds after sailing from 
New York to the Canary Islands 
on a small boat in 45 days. They 
were happy to ship on the Lene for 
the next 26 days as far as Bar- 
bados, There the Chicagoans left 
to return to the United States, their 
adventure completed. 


Close Call 

A brush with a Venezuelan gun- 
boat off the coast of Marguerita, 
Venezuela, almost brought the 
cruise to disaster. 

“We were cruising about 10 
miles off shore when this gunboat 
came out and ordered us in,” 
Zuschlag says. “They ran us 
aground and nearly holed the boat. 
We were saved by about 75 Ven- 
ezuelan fishermen who waded out 
and helped us get the Lene afloat 
again.” 

Robert Skipper was jailed by 
the Venezuelan officials for about 
six hours. “We got away only by 
threatening to radio Panama for 
U.S. aid,” Zuschlag reports, “even 
though our radio wasn’t hooked 
up.” 

The Lene passed through the 
Panama Canal for a tonnage 
charge of $7.30, and sixteen days 
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later the two adventurers were at 
Acapulco on the last lap of their 
sea voyage. 

“T thought sailing might be a 
fairly easy life, letting the sails and 
wind do all the work,” Henry told 
his father at the conclusion of his 
tip. “I’ve heard that a woman’s 
work is never done. Substitute the 
word sailor for woman and Vil 
testify to the saying’s truth.” 


Faster ‘Face-lifting’ 
For Our Passenger Cars 


Ov HUNDRED and thirty-five 
men will be added to our 
passenger car forces to bolster 
our new stepped-up program of 
refurbishing and renovating 
passenger cars al a rate of five 
additional cars each month, 
The work will be done at our 
Sacramento, Los Angeles and 


Bayshore shops. 

Those cars which require it 
will be “face-lifted” until they 
are practically like new, so that 
we may continue to offer our 
patrons the finest in passenger 
equipment. 

In addition to regular main- 
tenance, this accelerated shop- 
ping program calls for the re- 
placement of carpeting, reup- 
holstering of seats, fresh paint, 
checking air conditioning and 
other improvements, as needed. 

Next month, the Bulletin will 
bring to you a picture story of 
what actually is being done to 
“sharpen up” our passenger 
cars. 
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New Main Line Track in Texas 
To Eliminate Horseshoe Curve 


SouTHERN Pacrric’s famed 

“horseshoe curve,” 80 miles 
cast of El Paso, is doomed to 
oblivion. 

We have authorized expenditure 
of more than $2 million for con- 
struction of 9,29 miles of new 
main track and sidings between 
Etholen and Smail, Texas, that will 
eliminate the famed track curva- 
ture built in 1881 and for the in- 
stallation of 75 miles of central- 
ized traffic control equipment be- 
tween Belen and Sierra Blanca. 
Construction started early this 
month. We operate double track 
between El Paso and Belen, a dis- 
tance of 14 miles. 

The line change will be con- 
structed on new alignment north 
of the present horsehoe curve. It 
will retire 11.53 miles of present 
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iain track, reduce rail distance be- 
tween Etholen and Small by 2.24 
miles, and eliminate 30 sharp 
curves to be replaced with straight 
alignment and high speed curves. 


CTC Installation 

The CTC system will permit 
train dispatchers to control opera- 
tion of the power switches and 
modern searchlight type signals 
from a central dispatching office. 
The installation will include eight 
9,000-foot sidings equipped with 
power switches at either end, and 
109 of the latest type of signals. 

Utilization of the new line and 
CTC equipment will permit us to 
increase train speeds in the horse- 
shoe curve area from the present 
30 miles per hour to 75 miles per 
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hour for passenger trains and 65 
miles for freight trains. 

We estimate it will save about 
44 minutes in train operating time 
when the two projects are com- 
pleted, and also make possible a 
substantial reduction in operating 
expenses. 


75 Years Ago 


Modern railroad equipment and 
construction techniques that per- 
mit track forces to move moun- 
tains with considerable ease were 
unheard of when pioneers built the 
first track through this rugged hill 
country three-quarters of a century 
ago. 

Construction crews had_ real 
problems when they reached Me- 
Nary-—58 miles east of El Paso-—— 
where the railroad left the Rio 
Grande Valley to reach the upper 
plateau through the only pass that 
was available between the Quitman 
and Finlay mountains. In the 30 
miles from McNary to the summit 
at Etholen, the elevation rises from 
3,568 to 4,653 feet. Between Small 
and Torcer, ratlroad civil engi- 
neers had the one choice of build- 
ing the horseshoe to gain the 
necessary elevation and still main- 
tain grades over which the trains 
could economically operate. 

The area where the new line 
change is being built and CTC 
equipment installed is a part of 
our San Antonio Division. Con- 
struction and installation work is 
being done under the direction of 
L. A. Loggins, chief engineer for 
our lines in Texas and Louisiana. 
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New Transloading Dock 
Being Built At El Paso 


A TRANSLoaDING dock being con- 
structed at Adair (Alfalfa) 
yard east of El Paso will cut hours 
from the time it takes to redistrib- 
ute contents of westbound railroad 
cars which are to be split for de- 
livery to two or more destinations. 
“it will be casy for us to keep 
within a 24-hour forwarding sched- 
ule,” J. H. Long, Rio Grande Di- 
vision superintendent, said. 

The project calls for the building 
of a concrete platform four feet 
high, nearly 16 feet wide and 1,250 
feet long. Also in the plans are in- 
stallation of several thousand feet 
of loading trackage and construc- 
tion of a 40-4oot warehouse. 

Fred D. Bunsen, our general 
freight agent at El Paso, hailed the 
announcement as a boon to trans- 
loading shippers. He noted that 
the dock will greatly reduce car 
handling as well as time. 

Al present, freight cars come 
from Adair yard to the El Paso 
freight house for transloading; 
then the redistributed shipments re- 
turn to the Adair yard to continue 
on their way west. The new dock 
will permit concentration of all 
transloading activities at Adair, 
thus eliminating the round trip of 
about 12 irack miles between the 
freight house and the yard. 

Transloading saves transit time 
and car days when a single car has 
shipments for partial unloading at 
several stations as each shipment 
goes forward simultaneously from 
transloading point in a separate car 
to its respective destination. 
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What's the Score On 


Those Proposed Changes 
In Railroad Retirement? 


No BEING considered by Con- 

gress is legislation which 
would once more increase benefits 
under the Railroad Retirement Act, 
and increase the payroll taxes 
which both employes and the com- 
pany pay to support the retirement 
system. The facts about the latest 
proposal are brought out by these 
questions and answers: 

Q. Briefly, what would the 
legislation do? 

A, It would raise benefits by 10 
per cent (that is on top of the 10 
per cent increase which went into 
effect in 1956). It would raise the 
tax rate from 614 to 634 per cent 
at first and eventually raise it to 
9 per cent. It would also raise the 
tax base on which retirement taxes 
are paid from the first $350 of an 
employe’s monthly pay to the first 
$400. 

Q. Who pays the retirement 
tax—the employe or the com- 
pany? 

A. Both do. Each pays 614 per 
cent now. 

Q. How does this stack up 
against the Social Sccurity 
System? 

A. Railroad Retirement tax rates 
now are two and a half times as 
high as Social Security tax rates. 
On a cash basis, the railroader and 
the railroad company pay in more 
than twice as much each month as 
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employes and employers in indus- 
try generally, and our competitors 
in the transportation business. 

Q. Are Railroad Retirement 
benefits twice as high as Social 
Security benefits? 

A. Not by a long shot. Though 
railroad employes and _ railroad 
companies pay in twice as much 
as other workers and employers, 
the maximum benefits under Rail- 
road Retirement are only 60 per 
cent higher than Social Security 
benefits. 

Q. What would the changes 
mean to me in terms of my 
paycheck? 

A. Now, if you earn $350 a 
month or more, $21.88 is deducted 
from your paycheck each month. 
This deduction would go up to $27 
per month if the law is passed, 
and eventually it would go up to 
$35 per month. 

Q. But the company will be 
paying these increases too, 
won’! it? 

A. Yes, and that’s what has this 
company and every other railroad 
company worried. You see, rail- 
roads are competing with trucks, 
barge lines, pipelines and airlines 
which operate under the Social 
Security System, with its lower tax 
rate. 

If a railroad employe of South- 
ern Pacific were under Social 
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Security instead of Railroad Re- 
tirement last year, he or she would 
have paid $167.88 less than he or 
she actually paid under the Rail- 
road Retirement System and the 
company would have paid $167.88 
less per employe than it actually 
paid as Railroad Retirement taxes. 
This means that, together, the 
company and the employe paid 
$335.76 more per man than our 
competitors. Multiply $335.76 by 
60,000 Southern Pacific employes 
and its a mighty big differential 
between what a railroad and its 
employes pay and what our com- 
petitors pay in just one tax. Mul- 
tiply it by almost a million rail- 
roaders throughout the country, 
and it means that railroads paid 
$167 million more in retirement 
taxes than they would have with 
the same number of employes if 
they were in any other form of 
transportation. 

Q. But isn’t it worth it when 
you consider that the retired 
railroader geis higher benefits 
than the retired worker in 
some other form of trans- 
portation? 

A. First of all, the retired rail- 
roader doesn’t get proportionately 
that much more than the man or 
woman getting Social Security 
benefits. Secondly, is it worth it 
if it drives business away from the 
railroads and results in fewer jobs 
for railroaders? 

Q. But how can high retire- 
ment taxes drive business away 
from the railroads? 

A. Just ask yourself: Where did 
that $167.88 per employe—or that 
$167 million for the whole railroad 
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industry—come from? It came out 
of revenues. Revenues came from 
the passengers we carried and the 
freight we hauled. So we had to 
charge rates and fares which would 
bring in $167.88 more per em- 
ploye, just to pay these taxes, than 
our competitors did. That higher, 
built-in cost is really a competitive 
advantage for the trucks, barges, 
buses and airplanes. 

Q. But railroad retirement 
taxes have always been higher 
than social security taxes. That 
hasn’t hurt the railroads in the 
past, has it? 

A. It certainly looks as if it 
hadn’t helped them. The transpor- 
tation needs of the country have 
kept growing as the country grew. 
But the railroads’ share of the 
transportation business has been 
getting smaller year by year while 
our competitors’ has grown. 

Q. But isn’t this due to the 
subsidies our competitors re- 
ceive? 

A. Part of it is. Part of it 
though, is due to such things as 
higher retirement taxes paid by 
the railroads which make railroads’ 
costs higher. As the railroads have 
raised rates in the past to take 
care of their higher costs, business 
trickled away to our competitors. 
In many cases, railroad rates have 
made it profitable for our cus- 
tomers to buy and use their own 
trucks, whose drivers are on Social 
Security, rather than to ship by 
rail to pay rates which have to 
take into account that $167.88 
more per man per year. 

Q. You mean that the pres- 
ent railroad retirement taxes 
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are helping to price us out of 
the market? 

A. Yes, and if we raise them 
along the lines of this legislation, 
we Just make the situation that 
much tougher for the railroads in 
their fight to keep traffic. 


Q. Can't the railroads make 
savings some way to absorb 
the higher tax rates? 

A. The best way is to get more 
trafic on the railroads. To do this, 
the railroads have to keep their 
costs and their prices competitive. 
But you can’t do this very well if 
you continue to add to costs by 
increasing the retirement taxes. 


Q. Didn’t the Transportation 
Act of 1958 make it possible 
for the railreads to compele 
nore effectively for business? 

A. it did, and there is a lot more 
which we hope Congress will do Lo 
improve the situation still further. 
But throw this added cost on the 
industry now and in terms of 
dollars and cents it would offset 
everything which the railroad in- 
dustry gained in the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1958, And remember 
you and your fellow employes are 
the railroad industry. 


Q. Well, what can railroad 
employes do about the pro- 
posals to change the Railroad 
Retirement system? 

A. Talk it over with your fellow 
employes. Look at both sides of 
the argument and make up your 
own mind as to what is really in 
your best interest. Then, let your 
Senators and your Representatives 
know how you feel on the subject. 
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Giant Toothpicks 


Bx veteran railroaders accus- 

tomed to the sight of king- 
sized products of Oregon forests 
paused for a second look at the 
double load of timbers which 
moved through Eugene Yard and 
over Southern Pacific Lines to 
Ogden late in February en route to 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 

The big sticks, 24 in all, stretch- 
ing to a length of 100 feet, with 
dimensions of 6 x 14 to 7x 16 
inches, were ordered by Lehigh 
Valley Railway for use in building 
a car ferry dock, To insure first 
grade timber the Hull-Oakes Lum- 
ber Company of Bellfountain 
hand-picked the trees, giant Doug- 
las firs, estimated to be 120 years 
old. After the trees were selected, 
trenches were dug and lined with 
fir boughs to cushion the fall, and 
expert fallers toppled them accu- 
rately into the prepared beds. 
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Divisions Reorganized on 
Texas & Louisiana Lines 


MAJOR move toward streamlin- 
ing SP operations in Texas 
and Louisiana became effective 
April 1 with the reorganization of 
the railroad’s operating divisions. 
At the same time announcement 
was made of the forthcoming es- 
iablishment of a new central dis- 
patching office in Houston to 
handle all SP freight and passen- 
ger trains in the two-state terri- 
tory. 

As a result of the reorgani- 
zation, Southern Pacific now 
has four operating divisions in 
Texas and Louisiana: San An- 
tonio, Houston, Dallas-Austin 
and Lafayctte. The former 
Victoria Division has been con- 
solidated with the San Antonio 
and Housion Divisions. 

Under the new set-up, the Hous- 
ton Division gained the Victoria 
and Glidden terminals and 512 
miles of track extending from Vic- 
toria to Rosenberg, including the 
Palacios Branch, the Yoakum Sub- 
division and the Cuero Branch — 
all formerly part of the Victoria 
Division. In addition, it received 
165 miles of track extending from 
West Junction to Glidden and from 
Bellaire Junction to Eagle Lake, 
which had been part of the San 
Antonio Division. 

The San Antonio Division 
gained 553 miles of Victoria 
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Division trackage, including 
lines extending from San An- 
tonic to Brownsville, and from 
the railroad’s yard limit at Vie- 
toria to Corpus Christi, includ- 
ing the Rockport Branch. 

Plans for establishing a central 
dispatching office in Houston start- 
ing about July 1 were announced 
by Texas and Louisiana Lines 
General Manager G. W. Kelly. 
This project, he said, will result 
in centralizing all train dispatch- 
ing duties on a system hasis in- 
stead of a division basis from 
Lafayette, Ennis, San Antonio, El 
Paso and Houston. Train dispatch- 
ing for the Victoria Division has 
been handled from San Antonio 
since 1954. 
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> PACIFIC ELECTRIC retirements at Los 
Angeles last month included Robert £. 
Humphreys, left, office engineer, who had 
40 years’ service, and 1. 4, Clifford, fore- 
man, Watts carhouse, whe hod 47 years 
with Pacific Electric Company. 


> MARY FRANCIS JONES (Molly McGee, as 
she was affectionately called), janitress, 
Oakland Pier, retired with 30 years’ serv- 
ice. Mary Francis, pictured here with A. E. 
Belling, station master, was given a re- 
tirement party by her many friends. 
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€ JOHN O'CALLAHAN, machinist, Shasta 
Division, retired with 39 years’ service. He 
looks forward to many years of reloxa- 
tion now that he has time to do all the 
things he has always wented to do. We 
wish him well. 


4 FRED SABIN, lead signalman, Rio 
Grande Division, retired after 48 years’ 
service. He now plans to spend much 
time in his home workshop. 
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b CLARENCE (BUDDY) BRIMMER, chief 
clerk, Master Mechanics Office, Tucson, re- 
tired recently with 39 years’ service with 
our company. Stream fishing is on the 
agende for Buddy and wife at their 
mountain log eabin. 


p> ISABELLE 5. ROGERS, head clerk of Tabu- 
lating Bureau, Freight Accounts, San Fran- 
cisco, ended her railroad career of 38 
years. We wish her a happy retirement. 
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@ TRAVEL BY TRAILER is the plan of 
John A. Sutton, conductor, Los Angeles 
Division, and his wife. During his 36-year 
career with SP before his retirement, 
Sutton assisted in the births of four 
babies aboard the Golden State. 


€.A RAILROADING CAREER of 52 years 
ended with the retirement of John t. 
(ack) Kelliher, car distributor, Sen 


Joaquin Division. Many of his friends at- 
tended a farewell party for him. 
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> THOMAS DEMPSEY, traveling auditor, 
Miscellaneous Accounts Office, San Fran- 
cisco, retired last month with 35 years’ 
service, Dempsey was honored at a fare- 
well luncheon given for him by his friends. 


} HONORED AT DINNER PARTY on the oc~ 
casion of his retirement after 36 years 
with SP are James A. Kreboum, special 
agent, Salt Lake Division, and his wife, 
Imogene. Tireless energy and attention to 
minute details won for him the high 
regard of his fellow workers and of low 
enforcement officials generally. 
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4 GENERAL YARDMASTER, L. W. (Lee) Bor- 
leske, Gerber, California, retired after 
more than 40 years’ service with our 
company. He now plans to devote mare 
time to the Elks, an orgenization in which 
he has been very active, 
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HALF-CENTURY of serving Southern Po- 
cific came to a close with the retirement 
of Bennie E. Stone, engineer, Western 
Division. His friends will miss him. 
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€. A. Veale, who retired as 
vice president and general man- 
ager of the Northwestern Pacific 
in 1951, paid his old office in San 
Rafael a visit last month. He has 
been traveling extensively in Eu- 
rope and throughout the United 
States, actively pursuing his hobby 
of photography. 


CIGARS, CANDY 
Births in Our SP Families 


Sons to: Charles Samples, secre- 
tary, SP Pipelines, Los Angeles; E. J. 
Sperle, telegrapher, Portland Division; 
M. Cid, draftsman, Mechanical Depart- 
ment, General Office; Gerald Le Lay, 
machinist, Sacramento Shops; Willa 
Mae McDowell, steno, San Joaquin 
Division; William Rebholiz, rate 
clerk, Eugene Bonbright, traffic clerk, 
both of Auditor Freight Accounts, Gen- 
eral Office, 

Daughters to: V. Dickerson, round- 
house foreman, Shasta Division; Man- 
uel Berrios, carman, LA Shops; Carl 
Stewart, Engineering Department, Los 
Angeles: Tony Chavez, head clerk, 
Mechanical Department, General Office; 
Ed Thompson, lead draftsman, Me- 
chanical Department, and Santa 
Thompson, comptometer operator, Bu- 
reau of Transportation Research, both 
of the General Office; Clarence Jenk- 
ins, machinist, Bayshore Shops. 


BEST WISHES! 
Marriages 


Married: Jim Rogers, clerk, Miscel- 
laneous Bureau, Auditor of Freight Ac- 
counts, General Office to Ruth Roa, 
clerk, PFE, San Francisco; Manrid 
Kay, clerk, Miscellaneous Bureau, 
Auditor of Freight Accounts, General 
Office to Jo Ann Hearney; Joseph Pol- 
itz, tabulating machine operator to Ger- 
aldine Harjes; Joseph Terrones, store 
clerk, LA Shops, to Rosa Chavez; Elsie 
Roush, Secretary, Psgr. Traffic-Pub. 
Rel., to Neal Gumm. 
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JULE V. TOOMS, 
telegrapher, West- 
ern Division, retired 
with 43 years’ 
service with South- 
ern Pacific. 


MOVING UP! 


TIMEKEEPING: €. R. Craig, to 
chief timekeeper, West Oakland. 


OPERATING: RB. J. Pendergasl, 
to general yardoaster, with headquar- 
ters in Sacramento; F. M. Coyle, to 
assistant terminal superintendent, with 
headquarters in E] Paso; P. K. Mahre, 
to assistant chief clerk to superintend- 
ent, Los Angeles. 


TRANSPORTATION: VY. J. La- 
Fleur, to district car service agent, 
with headquarters in Fresno; C. B. 
Fitzgearl, to assistant superintendent 
of Freight Car Service, with headquar- 
ters in San Francisco. 


CHIEF SPECIAL AGENT: W. L. 
Massey, to special agent, with head- 
quarters in Ogden. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT: 
J. A. Lamb, to chief clerk to master 
mechanic, Tucson. 

ENGINEERING DEPARTMEN 
PL J. Payne, to chief clerk, Mainte- 
nance of Way; W. P. Lagle, to assist- 
ant chief clerk, Maintenance of Way, 
both in Tucson, 


NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC 
RR: J. L. Carr has returned from 
military service and resumes his posi- 
tion as general track foreman with 
headquarters at Island Mountain; J. 
Rockwell, has been assigned to District 
I as track supervisor, with headquar- 
ters at Santa Rosa; W. F. Ringlbauer, 
has been assigned to District HIE as 
track supervisor, with headquarters at 
South Fork; C. V. Holcomb, who has 
been acting as track supervisor at South 
Fork, returns to his former assignment 
as extra gang foreman. 
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LAST RUN. W. E. Leonard, engineer, Salt 
take Division, retired lost month after 
more than 47 years’ service with South- 
ern Pacific. His friends wish him well. 


THANKS TO YOu! 


Deserving Happy Retirement 


COAST DIVISION: James Avou- 
ris, laborer; Arthur Fisk, engincer; 
John Leboun, engineer; John O’Con- 
nor, painter; Michael Rubily, crane 
operator; Silverio Suazo, track la- 
borer. 


LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Rob- 
ert Castro, fireman; Manuel Gon- 
gales, locomotive carpenter; Leroy 
Morgan, engineer; Ramon Pina, 
chief clerk; James Ray, carman; Jose 
Reyes, laborer; William Scott, gen- 
eral yardmaster; George Warnecke, 
yardmaster; Howard Walsh, machin- 
ist. 

LOS ANGELES SHOPS: Daniel 
Crawford, freight car painter; Alired 
Lines, departmental electrician fore- 
man; Arthur Smith, Jy., machinist; 
Phillip Summo, machinist helper. 

PORTLAND DIVISION: Albert 
Ezell, road car inspector; Jacob 
Fischer, clerk; Edmund Hand, engi- 
neer;_ Ernest Hawks, check cler! 
Carl Larson, ticket agent; Fred Lug- 
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vicl, machinist; Edward Moffitt, sec- 
tion laborer; James Pierre, shop car 
inspector; Walter Short, check clerk; 
Glenn Stoddard, engineer; Samuel 
Tuie, engineer; Thomas Williams, 
conductor. 


RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Ra- 
mon Alonso, machinist; Morgin God- 
frey, machinist; Roy Hoard, signal- 
man; Frank McCormick, conductor; 
Earl Pitzer, telegrapher; Emilio 
Torres, section laborer; Trinidad 
Vasques, section laborer. 


SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Man- 
uel Burgeo, car inspector; Harold 
Carter, stenographer; Olive Carter, 
BSB clerk; Harry Eberhardt, machin- 
ist; Virgil Farmer, conductor; Michael 
Gleeson, eu gineer; Harry Gould, 
agent; Edwin Hutchinson, locomotive 
supplyman; George Martin, conductor; 
Roy Morrill, pipefitter; John O'Kane, 
yardmaster; Joseph Parramore, con- 
ductor; Giacomo Petiti, blacksmith; 
Chester Tussinger, engineer. 

SACRAMENTO SHOPS: Richard 
Clifford piper; Wesley Gibson, black- 
smith; Charles Heidt, passenger car- 
man; Ernest Kale, lead molder; 


CONGRATULATIONS to Christian Bruestle, 
machinist, Soft Lake Division, whe had 39 
years’ service with our company before 
he retired. 
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ELLA KEANE, clerk, Miscellaneous Bureau, 
Freight Accounts, San Frangisco, was hon- 
ered with a luncheon upon the occasion 
of her retirement after 41 years’ service. 


Augustine Kelley, painter _helper; 
Jose Lucio, wheel molder; Herbert 
Scheiber, boilermaker; Joseph 
Seither, piper. 

SALT LAKE DIVISION: Walter 
Powers, conductor; Frank Richins, 
pipefitter, 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Wal- 
ter Foster, laborer; Boyd Hobbs, 
switch tender; John Kelliher, car dis- 
tributor; George Owens, switchman; 
Marko Yajih, B&B carpenter. 

SHASTA DIVISION: Joseph Cas- 
tagnetto, carpenter; Antonio Cattuz- 
zo, section foreman; Rellin Gillette, 
machinist; James Hanratty, engineer; 
Carl eCune, engineer; George 
Moulton, engineer; Albert Opdyke, 
engineer; Frank Poole, conductor; 
William Rush, engineer. 

TUCSON DIVISION: James 
Brown, B&B carpenter; Walter Car- 
lisle, B&B foreman; Troy Carter, 
conductor; Harry Mathews, engineer; 
Ralph [acker, conductor; Tienry 
Rickett, brakeman, 

WESTERN DIVISION: Frea 
Aven, machinist; Robert Bears, pas- 
senger carman; Leslie Bobbitt, agent- 
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telegrapher; Wiliam Davison, engi- 
neers; Frank Fregosa, trackwalker: 
Fred Hallum, brakeman; Loucllen 
Hollenbeck, timekeeping clerk; Frank 
Knight, section foreman; Ira Leeper, 
water service mechanic; Thomas 
O'Hara, brakeman; Albert Rogers, 
carman; John Schneider, clerk; Tom 
Siergios, asst. track foreman; John 
Toly, pipefitter; Herman Weiden- 
bach, electrician; Barney Werel, 
clerk, 

NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: 
William DeMartini, carman; Maude 
Sallee, telegrapher, 

PACIFIG ELECTRIC: Bernardo 
Cardella, trainman; Aubrey Gross, 
crew foreman; John Forchione, B&B 
carpenter; Frank Hoopes, driver- 
sroundman; George Miller, trainman; 
William Pascoe, trainman; Myrf Pat- 
rick, trainman; William Pelant, elec- 
trician, Emma Taylor, senior car serv- 
ice clerk, 

MISCELLANEOUS: Miguel 
Chico, Jaborer; Porfirio Gomez, 
crane foreman, both of Los Angeles 
General Stores; Hubbard Demmings, 
baggage and mail handler, LAUPT; 


GEORGE E. ASH, pictured here with his 
wife, retired after 35 years‘ service, He 
wat assistant cashier a? our Eugene 
Freight Office. 


BEST WISHES to Millard Schoonover, claim 
adjuster, Drumm Street Station, San Fran- 
cisco, who retired last month efter 50 
years’ service with Southern Pacific. 


Ramon Alvarez, caboose supplyman, 
E! Paso General Stores; Fritz Carlson, 
section stockman, Harvey Lunsman, 
crane engineer, Santos Martinez, jani- 


tor, all of West Oakland General 
Stores; Russell Inman, _ steward, 
Evert Jessee, news agent, both Dining 
Car Department, Los Angeles; David 
Carvatho, steward, William McPher- 
son, waiter, beth Dining Car Depart- 
ment, West Oakland; Winnie Wood- 
ring, head government accts. clerk, 
Auditor of Passenger Accounts, General 
Office; George Elmire, machinist, 
MofW&S, System; Herman Kefel, 
chief-service reservations, SD&AE Ry.; 
John Card, motorman, Visalia Electric 
Railroad Co. 


OUR SYMPATHY 
Deaths in SP Family 


COAST DIVISION: John Hill, 
extra gang laborer; William Murray, 
carpenter. Pensioners: Paul Batori, 
passenger catman; Andrew Callina, 
biacksmith-welder; Frank Gerhart, 
cabinet maker; Leland Hamlin, engi- 
neer; John Keri, boilermaker; Peter 
Koniaris, crossing watchman; Ono- 
rato Lippi, passenger carman; Clinton 


EMENT. Three old friends of the Sacramento General Stores retired on the 
ane econ They are C. H. B, Smith, extreme left, head surplus clerk, whe 
had 43 years’ service; Valentine Smith, center, steno, who worked 13 years for us; 
and R. J. Thomas, extreme right, foreman of the lumber yard, who had nearly 44 years 
with SP. Others in picture are J. J, Doherty, chief clerk, at right of C,H. B. Smith; C. F. 


storekeeper ot Sacramento. 
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Ravellette, asst. general foreman, at right of Valentine; and D. A. Mount, 


general 
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Little, water service mechanic; Wil- 
liam Mclivey, switchman; Riademio 
Montemagni, carman helper; Napo- 
leon Poulin, switchman; Charles 
Pries, yard clerk; Harry Russell, en- 
gineer; Max Welsch, carman. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Mary 
Malley, telephone operator; Ira F. 
White, brakeman; Eugene Sundberg, 
slevedore, Pensioners: William Allard, 
Sr., hostler; Leon Holman, telegra. 
pher; Charles Michelis, crossing 
watchman; Louis Seaton, switchman. 


EOS ANGELES SHOPS: Leon- 
ardo Arellano, carman; William: 
Nolte, electrician; Arturo Obregon, 
machinist helper; Raymond Wise, 
electrician helper; Howard Larson, 
boilermaker; Howard Brinkerhoff, 
blacksmith Lelper; Edgar Haynes, 
carman helper; Henry Start, machin- 
ist. Pensioners: Thomas Baca, boiler- 
maker; Fabjan Calin, blacksmith 
helper; Charles Deubner, machinist 
helper; Floyd Estelle, tinsmith, 

PORTLAND DIVISION: Vern 
Ostrander, —switchman. _ Pensioners: 
Moises Aguilar, scction laborer; Errol 


BEST WISHES to Nell Bass, railroad retire- 
ment clerk, Timekeeping Bureau, Coast 
Division. Nell retired after 34 years’ serv- 


April, 1959 


IVAR G. EVANS, engine foreman, Los An- 
geles Yard, retired after 39 yours! service. 


Brown, freight handler; George 
Ferebce, section foreman; Herbert 
Goss, lineman; Stanford Matheson, 
carpenter; James Moyer, bridgetender. 


RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Pen- 
sioners: James Morrissey, conductor; 
Walter Pittman, conductor. 


SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Pen- 
sioners: Eleanor Bradley, telegra- 
pher; George Gorman, patrolman; 
Leon Norris, towerman; Henry Pack- 
ard, engincer; Manuel Peres, car 
laborer. 


SACRAMENTO SHOPS: Roy Lee 
Hinton, blacksmith; Al Hoffman, car- 
man; Wayman Gray, molder; Orvil 
Runkle, electrician; Jack Sweitzer, 
carman, Pensioners: Nicola Albanese, 
machinist; Harry Coomes, machinist 
helper; Isaia D’Aiuto, lead boiler 
maker; Joseph LaFrance, boilermaker 
helper; Joseph Levesque, passenger 
carman, 


SALT LAKE DIVISION: Pension. 
ers: Amel Alimquist, hostler; Sebas- 
ano Castro, machinist helper; John 
ullen, switchman; John Engelbret- 
son, switchman; Alfredo Mori, section 
laborer. 
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AMONG WESTERN DIVISION MEN who retired recently were (ler) John Urie, brakeman, 


with 48 years of railroading; Carl Lk. Ebert, 


conductar, who served us 44 years, and 


dohn Stalder, switchmon, whe worked for SP 37 years before he celled it & day. 


SHASTA DIVISION: Juan Gar- 
ia, section laborer. Pensioners: An- 
tonio Brun, blacksmith; Benjamin 
Fauber, roundhouse foreman. 

TUCSON DIVISION: Ygnacio 
Munguia, laborer; Harry Mahoney, 
fireman; August Willman, track Je- 
borer. Pensioner: John Curry, B&B 
foreman. 

WESTERN DIVISION: Antonio 
Ornelas, section laborer; Edwin 
Aubry, water service; Daniel Crow- 
ley, switchman. Pensioners: _ Fred 
Barnes, brakeman; George Perry, 
brakeman; Jan Sadowski, machinist 
helper; Harry Sipe, conductor. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: M. A. 
Long, engineer, 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Fred Pie- 
per, trainman. Pensioners: Edwin 
Coulson, trainman; Henry Gerlach, 
trainman; Gustaf Johnson, carpenter: 
Lloyd Mecker, ‘auto machinist: 
George Carroll, leader; Walter Wil- 
son, trainman. 

NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: 
Pensioners: William Long, eteam 
shovel engineer; Ambrose Mavy, con- 
ductor. 

MISCELLANEOUS: Qscar_ Cole- 
man, aast. chief clerk, Superintend- 
ent’s Office, Los Angeles; Elbert Jack- 
son, chef, Commissary, West Oakland; 
Marion Bickett, clerk, Accounting 
Dept, Asst. General Auditor’s Office, 
San Francisco; Edna Visalia, nurse, 
Genera Hospital, San Francisco, Pen- 
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sioners: John Marks, waiter, Dining 
Car Department, Los Angeles; Ramon 
Yrigoyen, boilermaker helper; John 
Lacy, boilermaker, both of EL Paso 
Shops; Henry White, dining car stew- 
ard, Dining Car Department, Oak- 
land; Sam Bonano, scrap sorter and 
laborer, LA Stores; Hubbard Dem- 
mings, B&M handler, LAUPT; Dennis 
Folds, 2nd oflicer, SP Steamship Lines; 
Ray H. Venile, general foreman PFE 
Car Department, Los Angeles, 


BEST WISHES and a happy retirement to 
Anderson Likens, engineer, Western Divi- 
sion, who had 43 years’ continuus service 
on his record, 
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Capitalists, All! 


ROFITS ARE the well-spring of all 

capital investment . . . and 
capital investment is the fountain 
head of all job opportunities. 

President Eisenhower said, 
“Each bank account, each insur- 
ance policy, each bond or share of 
stock contributes capital to ad- 
vance the security of the nation 
and of each citizen.” During In- 
vest-In-America Week, April 26 
through May 2, all of us should 
examine our stake in America’s 
future. 

America is a nation of capi- 
talists. More than 109 million 
Americans own insurance policies, 
21 million have savings accounts, 
and 10 million are shareholders of 
industry and business. 


MONEY AT WORK 
MEANS MEN AT WORK 
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On March 10, the California Public Utilities Commission handed down a 3-t0-2 
decision denying, for the most part, our applications to discontinue certain little-used 
California passenger trains. This decision has caused sume misunderstanding 

of our feelings about passenger train service. THE TRUTH IS... 


We're in the business of running trains ~ both passenger and freight— and 
we expect to be running them for a long time to come, We want to make 
it very clear just how we feel about our passenger service. 


1 We want to run passenger trains thal you need 
and use. We welcome passenger business and 
we hope more people will ride our trains. 


@ We want our passenger trains to be good trains. 
We think our passenger service is as good as any 
In the country... and we intend to keep It that way. 


Boe tee, however, that it is only sensibie 10 
discontinue those trains which so tew people use. 
that the trains obviously are no longer needed. 


ARE WE ACTING IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST? 


Yes! Say these Commissioners... 


Last week, C. Ly Fox. President of the Catifornia Pub- 
He Utilities Commission, and Commissioner Matthew 3, 
Dootey, who presided and heard all evidence at tre hear 
ings, took sharp iuaue with many opiniona expressed di 
the Btareh 16 decision of the other Unree Commissioners 

Jn their dissenting statement Comnmissioners Fux and Dauley 
said that Soulhem Paciie”.... is to be vommmended rather than 
ceondemmed for initiating economies designed ta vedice its out- 
of-pocket lass and thas ésable it to continue an a reasonable 
lasix public passenger sercice whieh sill meet the public need 
and convenience as demrstratel by present usage.” 

‘They further said,*. .. Southern Pacific... has mt fally the 
burden of proof necessnry to sustain its application...” 

“In no instance does the daily average number of through 
revere passenger eatin] between major termini by any one of 
‘hese six trains equal one bus Ind, To require applicant to eon 
tinue Ws provide railway pusengor service for a singke bus loud 
of pasengecs is unecorwraical in the extrerea.” 


Te diventing Cummisibners pointed wut thal, altbeugh 
Lhey were heubly aware that a utility inews an obligation to 
rmuet demands of public cunvenienee and necaseily, a6 an eo 
omic factor any deficit mifleredl dive to panenger Lrain Kora 
nut Le subsidized by ayrieuturadustfal and governmental 
shippers, They sad that in the present cane the majority dec: 
sian “ignores the eonnomis af Hu situation in general and of 
California wbippers..-in particular.” 


‘The two Commeissioners further tated that they had... boen. 
unable to.find in the recor any evilenoe inslicating, in the 
slightest degree, any lack of itgrity in applicant's presenta- 
ton in Gus connection i ix significant that the presiding 
CCoromissioner ... found no deck of bitogvity in their develop 
iment and presentation.” 

‘And they concluded, “Thete comes tit when thiae charged 
‘vith the respansibitity of regulating publie utilities should face 
up to the fucts of change and act with objectivity end reaavn. 
“That ime las arrived in the Stale of California.” 
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